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COMFCTER -ASSISTED INSTRUCTION AND READING 
. ACHIBVEMENT OF URBAN THIRD AND FOURTH GRADERS 

Order No. 7804582 

ANELLI, Catherine Mary, Ed.D. Rutgers University The State 
University of New Jersey (New Brunswick), 1977. l^Spp. 
Chairperson? . Martin Kling 

The ipurpose of this study was to investigate'^the effects of 
various time scheduiles on the attention span and performance 
of computer-assisted instruction (CAI) users. Specifically, 
this study attempted to investigate the nature of the relationship 
between the time spent on CAI and reading impro vement, per- 
formance, and attitudes. 

The subjects for this staidy included 121 third and fourth 
grade boys and ^rls who wtsre attending three elementary 
schools In Newark, New Jersey. Theve children received read- 
ing Instruction on the computer in either twenty or forty minute 
time pericKls. The effect of these various time periods, as well 
as the elfect of ue total amount of CAI received by these chil- 
dren was measured by posttest scores on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test (SAT) and by grade changes on the CAI program. 

There were three levels in the treatment and each treatment 
level involved participants who had received less than four 
hours CAI or four or more hours CA^. Each treatment level ^ 
N^volved both boys and girls and thus a total of twelve cells 
Vilas created. The SAT Tota\ pretest score and the CAI initial 
grade level score wer<: used as covariates to permit compari- 
son of treatmient levels on a more equal basis. 

Data resulting from this study were analyzed with the aid 
of the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS), 1975. 
An analysis of 'variance with the covariates, SAT and CAI pre- 
test scores, was used with the default and Option 9 to yield 
classic and regressidn analyses, 

NeitliertQtaJ CAI time nor length or frequency of CAI ses- 
sions appeared to affect reading achievement as measured by 
the SAT. Students receiving three to four hours CAI during 
a three month period made the greatest progress though the 
CAr program in proportion to the time spent. Girls in all 
treatment levels made the most pro'gress in the CAI program. 
The finding that girls made more progress in the CAI program 
than diitboys may be explained by the possibility that girls 
«rere inclined to adjus*t their responses to the requirements of 
the CAI program rather than to respond' according to inner 
convictions. 

Findings reported in previous studies thatXAI can be used 
to Improve performance of disadvantagetj children and minimize 
sex differences in achievement were not found in this study. 
While subjects in this study also seemed enthusiastic about 
CAJ:, students were less enthusiastic after seven oi^eiglit hours 
accumulated machine time. ^Because the CAI drill tfiaterial 
vras lesc effective than its proponents anticipated, program 
modification should be^undcrtaken to provide students with 
more complex reading tasks and to present material which Is 
interesting enough to survive th? effects of student habituation. 



SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND THEIR EFFECTS ON 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN READING Order No. 7806372 

BARRINGTON, Ida Love, Ph.D. Claremont Graduate School, 
1978. 106pp. 

Prior research has proved tSie significance of variable^ 
Outside, the school environment, such as social-class back- 
ground, family income, and other home influences on students' 
achievement levels. Other researchers believe that improved 
educational achievements can come through a better under- 
standing of actions and activities that take place in schools and 
xlassropms. No research yet; however) has proved conclu- 
sively which school characteristics cause^an improvement in 
stijdent test s^jores and educational attainment Roche argues 
that critical decisions in the educational process that appear to 
' lie to'learning are controlled by local decision makers " 



such as principals, teachers, and sometimes studenta Mos- 
teller and Moynihan contend that the strategy of looking more 
closely at what teachers, principals, and superintendents do in 
assigning resources and controlling practices in schools can 
make schools more effective institutions. They believe that 
educational research would be more useful to local decision 
makers if it utilized this strategy. 

The purpose of Ithis study was to determine which school 
characteristics affect student achievement in reading. Spe- 
cifically, the study was concerned with investigating the actions 
and activities in some inner-city schools that showed signifi- 
cant increases in reading achievement as well as other schools 
in the same geographical area, with students from similar home 
situations, and students from similar social class backgrounds 
that showed very little or no increase in re&ding acSuevemoit 

The study samp!e included third grade studecta in SO ele- 
mentary schools. In 15 of the schools, students showed sig- 
nificant reading gains while in the other 15 schools little or no 
reading gains were evident An analysis of data gathered from 
. interviews of parents, teachers, and administrators; observa- 
>^ tions of classrooms and schools campuses; and official school 
district information contributed to the compilation of two com- 
posite case studies. One case study represented character- 
istics observed In schools where students showed achievements 
in reading scores and the other case study represented char- 
. acteri sties observed in schools where students showed limited 
or no achievement in reading scores. 

The results of the study tend to indicate that school char- 
acteristics do affect student achievement in reading. Specific 
postulations of the study are as follows: 1. The leadership 
styl-ss utilized — instructional leader, manager, public rela- 
.tionists — have significitlnt effects on student achievement in 
reading. In schools where the principal perceives of himself 
as the educational leader, the student test scores are higher. 

2. The expertise and activities of teachers and administrators 
are significant to the level of reading achievement gained. * 

3. There is no significant correlation bet\veen the reading pro- 
grams used and the student achievement in reading. 4. School 
demographic factors slgnificanUy affect student achievement in 
reading. 5. All schools are provided with adequatj^ instruc- 
tional materials, but a difference exists in the school's orga- 
nization for storage and retrieval of materials. 6. Other fac- 
tors, such as the effectiveness of motivational techniques, 
affect student achievement in reading. 7. Significant comipunity 
participation in the schools is currently non-existent 



TOWARD A MODEL OF THE PROCESS OF READING 
ACQUISITION Order No, 7808448 

BELL, Martha Joan, Ph.D. New York University, 1977. 211pp. 
Chairperson: Professor John S. Mayher. 

This study was designed to elicit a data base of children's 
reading and from it to hypothesize rules and/or stages that a 
child might acquire as he learns to read M ined on the prem- 
ise that reading has an i a rule-governs li system just as 
oral language Soes and \ uoth systems might be acquired in * 
a similar manner, a tnetltodology derived from those used in 
psycholingulstic language acquisition studies was used in order 
to elicit a data base, to write a grammar of the reading of each 
child participating In the study, and then to hypothesize some 
stages through which they might pass as they learn to read. It 
then will be tiit task of future researchers to test, refine, and 
revise these hypotheses based on data elicited from a new pop- 
ulation. 

The participants in this study were six children ranging 
from five to six years of age who had had no forniM reading 
instruction. All wer<8 attending kindergarten in a New York / 
City public school and could recognize their own names. Each 
child was asked to read a v?riety of materials including words 
on cards, a story rlirtiited • i ! , , book, a self-composed 
dictated, story, a - trade 



The results of the case study analyses yielded a grammar 
. of each child's reading. In addition based on these descrip- 
tions, It was hypothesized that children pass through six de- 
vclc^mental stages as they learn to read. Direct evidence for 
Stages 1 through 4 was found in the children who participate4 
In this study. Stage 0 was characterized as the stage af which 
children acquire two essential rules of reading that 'the text 
on a page is fixed and represents the words in oral language * 
and that an individual word has a unique configuration or rep- 
resentation on the printed page. While at Stage 1, the child 
shows evidence of possessing separate sets of rules or strate- 
gies 4or reading, one for words in isolation and another for 
discourse in which the sub-strategies are totally reliant upon 
the child's knowledge of context. Stage 2 can be characterized 
again by the separate rule systems, but z f:his point in time, 
the child is able to use initial letter strategies. The child at 
Stage 3 shows the beginning of a merger of the two sets of 
strategies into one rule system as well as an o verge neraliza- 
tlon of the rules in single word strategies. At Stage 4, the 
child has combined his word and discourse strategies, but can 
do so only when he has provided the context himself. Finally 
at Stage 5, the child is able to read any text for which he has 
the conceptual experience. If these hypotheses are confirmed 
by further research as proposed in this study, then these 
stages would influence the way in which reading is to be taught 
to both beginning and problem readers. 



BEGINT7ING READING, TIME ON TASK, AND TEACrf^ 
INVOLVEMENT Order No/7802508 

CAMPBELL, Rose Marie, Ph.D. University of Oregon, 1977. 
89pp. Adviser: Terry Bullock 

This study represents an outgrowth of the body of research 
during the past 12 years which has attampted to evaluate edu- 
cational phenonieria via direct observation in classroom settings. 
The siudy concerns itself with beginning reading achievement, 
and focuses specifically on on-task behavior and its relation- 
ship to heading achievement. The major hypothesis states that 
the amouift>Q{jaii-task behavior In learning to read Is related 
positively to beginnhig reading achievement. Further differ- 
entiation was made between Title I and non-Title I students, 
testing the hypothesis that there would be a greater relationship 
between behavior and achievement for Title I children. 

The method was to observe student reading behavior, noting 
whether the student was on task, on management, or off task. 
Observations were taken during 3 days In fall semester and 
3 days in spring In 7 first and second grade classrooms in 4 - ' 
schools participating In the Title I program. The total number 
of minutes on task per student for the school year was com- 
puted from an estimate of hours allocated for reading by the 
teacher and observation data In fall and spring. This figure 
was then compared to reading achievement change, as mea- 
sured by the difference between pre- and post -tests of achlev^e- 
ment administered by the school district. 

Special tonalities of the study Include: . (1) selection of low 
jSES, low entry skill first graders for comparison witli other 
first graders, (2) use of precise task-related observation cat- 
egories, (3) obtaining a representative sample. of reading ac- 
tivities, (4) carefully documenting the amount of teacher allo- 
cated time, and (5) measuring achievement by change.' As a 
result, a. unique figure, On-Task Hours was obtained for com- 
parison with achievement, as contrasted with the behavior per- 
centage figures used In the studies reviewed. 

The results of the study show a, significant correlation be- 
tween on-task behavior and reading achievement for Title I 
children, and lesser cor relations, for other'^categorles of stu- 
dents. It appears that Title I children account for most of the 
behavior /achieve ment relationship In this sample. Additionally, 
the study Indicated that teacher Involvement was highly related 
to on-task behavior for all children, regardless of Title l/non- 
Tltle I classification. 

Q • ' ' . ' " • 
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The stuiy also showed that Title I education varted widely ' 
between schools and classrooms, with some children allocated 
more reading instruction than others (35-125 mmutes per day). 
Further, those classrooms "with more allocated time were also 
more structured and had more on-task behavior. 



A SURVEY ON HOW LANGUAGE ARTS/READIKG LABORA- 
TORIES ARE DESIGNED AND USED IN JUNIOR HIGH/MID- 
DLE SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Order No. 7804253 

CARR, Frances Nickles, Ph.D. Southern niinois University 
atCarbondale, 1977. 133pp. Major Professor: Terry R. 
Shepherd 

^ The Purpose of this study was to acquire data concerning. 
How Language Arts/Reading Laboratories are designed and 
used In the State of Illinois." The study wlU also Include such 
Information as can be used as data for experimental research 
In the areas of Language Arts and Reading Curriculum Develop- 
ment within Junior Hlgh/Mlddle Schools throughout the United 
States. 

The sample of the study was limited to the Junior Hlgh/Mid- 
^ die Schools In the State of Illinois that were so Identified In the 
^976 -77 Directory of flllnois Schools . 

The descriptive-analytical researcli design was employed 
through the use of a survey instrument. The Instrument (ques- 
tlonnaire) used to gather the data was i^ailed to the principals 
f . of five hundred and seventy (570) Junior HlghAliddle Schools 
Ir the State of Ullnols. This research does not reveal the exact 
number of Language Arts/Reading Laboratories. Of the three 
hundred fifty-seven (357) schools which returned the question- 
naire, one hundred and seventy -eight (178) reported having a 
Language Arts/Reading Laboratory. The results of the study 
Involved the one hundred and seventy-eight (178) respondents 
"that Indicated they had Language Arts/keadlng Laboratories. 

The research questions for this study were as follows: 
1. How many Language Arts/lReaiZ^ng Laboratories are In the 
Junior fllghAfflddle Schools In the State of nilnols? 2. How 
are the laboratories physically designed? 3. What major func- 
tions do the laboratories fulfill with the school setting? 4. How 
are the students scheduled for utilizing the laboratory's facili- 
ties? 5. What types of materials are most often used In the 
laboratories ? 6. What types of students are most often irt- * 
volved In the laboratories? 7. What Is the distribution of lab- 
oratories III the State by self reported rural or urban setting? , 
8. What Is the student enrollment In the districts having lab- 
oratories ? 9. What are the grade levels in the Junior Hl^/ 
Middle School ? 10. How are the Language Arts/Heading Lab- 
oratories funded? 1. How many adults work In the laboratories? 
12. What types of equipment are Included in the Language Arts/ 
Reading Laboratories? 13. If fuiTding were available, what 
changes. If any, would be made In the laboratory ? Please Indi- 
cate Amount of, funds needed for changes. 

ToobUln a categorized perception of the Individual respon- 
dent, the researcher hand tallied the number of Items checked 
by the subjects for each category corresponding to each state- 
ment 

The findings of this research may be summarized as follows: 
^ 1. There were more Language Arts/Reading Laboratories in 
the Junior HlghAliddle Schools in the Urban Districts than in 
Rural Districts. 2. The most frequently designated Grgde 
Levels In the Junior HlghAliddle School were seven (7) -and 
eight (8). 3. More Language Arts/keadlng Laboratories were 
funded locally than from any o'ther single financial source. 
. 4. More Language Afts/lReadlng Laboratories were found In the 
Northeast. Quadrant than in any other Quadrant in the State of 
nilnols. 5. More Language Arts/i^eading Laboratode^ were 
housed In regular four walled classrooms than any other type 
of facility. 6. The Language Arts/tleadlng Laboratories were - . 
f5taffed by at least one full cime professional. 7. The Language 
Arts/Reading Laboratories In the Junior Hlgh/lMlddle Schopl* 
all have the basic types of materials and equipment. 8, The 



most often indicated scheduling for the Language Arts /heading 
l4iboratories was Small Group Instruction. 9; The incentive 
needed to encourage the development of laboratories within the 
districts without Language Arts/Reading Laboratories was 
finances'. 10. If additional ftxnds were available, most of the 
districts wiUi Language Arts/Pleading Laborato^es would spend 
the money for materials and space. jfj^ 

The findings of this reseiarch will prove to be of value upon 
which additional research may be approached. Empirical re- 
search is recommended in order to eliminate conjecture and 
to determine the educational impact of Language Arts/Heading 
Laboratories in Junior HighAliddle School is actually having 
upon Um individual student, the classroom, the district, and, 
ultimately, the children within the State of Illinois who are 
jajticipating. 



AN EXPLORATORY STUDY USING A MODIFIED CLOZE 
PROCEDURE TO TEACH CONTEXT CLUES AS A MEANS 
FOR IMPROVING READING COMPREHENSION 

Order No. 7807593 

DUKE, Jonquelyn Simpson, Ed.D. Duke University, 1977. 192pp. 
Supervisor: Anne H. Adams 

Ninety third-grade Caucasian students in a school system in 
New Hampshire formed the population for a study of which the 
purpose was to determined^e effectiveness of a modified cloze 
procedure using context cms in improving reading comprehen- 
sion. Tlie control group was taught the basal text Ginn 360 and 
the experimental group also had Ginn 360 . The experimental 
group's reading program was supplemented by thirty-Six les-" 
sons of fifteen minutes duration; three times a week.. The les- 
sons utilized seven types of context clues: the experience clue, 
•the definition clue, the summary clue, the synonym clue, the 
comparison and contrast clue, the reflection of a mood clue, and 
the familiar expression clue. ' 

Pre -test and post -test were administered, using the Metro - 
politan Achievement Test^ Primary II and ISlementary levels. 
The following subtests were used as test criteria: (1) word 
knowledge, (2) reading, and (3) total reading. 

Standard scores were used as the units oi measurement for 
comparison in each statistical analysis. The null hypothesis 
was postulated and .05 level of significance was established as 
the lowest accepted level of confidence. 

A correlated ^t" test was used to determine the significance 
of the changeiibetween prertest and jfJost-test means for each 
parameter, j^fflcf^nta of correlations were computed to de- 
termine the relationships between tiie iniMal status of the sub- 
jects and the degree of treatment changes. An independent 
test, or an analysis of variahce; was used to determine the sig- 
nificance of the difference is in mean gain of the treatment group. 

The following conclusion was reached: the strategy of using 
the modified close procedure ta teach context olues as a means • 
for improving reading comprehension for third grade students 
was as effective as a conventional method in producing-signifi- 
cant gains in word knowledge, reading comprehension, and total 
reading achievement. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF TWO MODES 
OF PREREADING ASSISTANCE ON HFTH GRADERS' 
LITERAL AND INTERPRETIVE COMPREHENSION OF 
SELECTED MATERIAL Order No. 7803914 

FULDA, Trudi Annette, Ed.D. Ball State University, 1977. 
153pp. Adviser: J. David Cooper 

> 

Purpose of the StuHy 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of 
two modes of prereading assistance on fifth-graders' literal 
and Interpretive comprehension of selected material. Readers 
of average ability were considered.- The two modes of preread- 
ing assistance studies were Directed Reading Question intro- 
ductions (tape-recorded prereading assistance given pupils 
which set purposes for reading by having them read to find 
answers for specific questions) and Cognitive Organizer intro* 
ductions (tape-recorded prereading assistance given pupils " 
which included both general information about the topic and a*^ 
preview of the sequence of events in the passage). Additionally, 
one -third of the pupils were given no prereading assistance 
and were used as the Control group. 



. Methodology 

From an original population of all fifth -grade pupils reading 
on grade level in Anderson, Indiana's twenty-eight elemenury 
schools, fifth-graders in three representative schools were 
chosen by the Assistant Superintendent. All fifth -graders in 
these three schools (159 subjects),were given Ransom's Ooze 
Test as an initial screening device. Those students scoring 
between fourth and seventh -grade instructional level, inclusive, 
on the Cloze Test were individually administered the Silvaroli 
Classroom Reading Inventory . Of the fifth-graders found to 
have an instructional reading level of fifth-grade, sixty -three 
were randomly divided into three groups, the Directed Reading 
Question group, the Cognitive Organizer group, and the Control 
group. The Directed Reading Question and Cognitive Organizer 
groups listened to the appropriate tape-recorded introductions 
before reading each of the three reading presages (three se- 
lections from SRA Kit lITb)^and then ans-^ered the posttest 
questions over each passage. The Control group received no 
prereading assistance before reading the passages and^w^swer- 
ing the posttest questions. 

All materials, the introductions, passaqres, and fifteen literal 
and fifteen interpretive subtest questions were validated by a 
panel of reading experts. Additionally, all j.iaterials were field 
tested with fifth -graders reading on grade level from a fourth 
represenUtive And TSon School. Kuder -Richardson ^20 reli- ' 
ability estimates for the subtests were .69 and .78. Total post- 
test was .85. 

Findings 

Nine null hypotheses were tested using fionferroni t proce- 
dures and multivariate and univariate analysis. Using the .05 
level of'confidence as the predetermined criterion, six of the 
nine null hypotheses were rejected. On the total posttest, the 
scores of the three groups were significantly different. The 
students who received the Cognitive Organizer introductions 
scored significantty higher than the other two groups on the 
t6Ul po6ttest. The Directed Reading Question group scored 
significantly higher than the Control group on the total posttest. 
In the three ca'ses involving individual subtests where the mill 
hypothesis was hot rejected (those comparing the DRQ and 
CO groups on the literal and interpretive subtests and ti>at 
comparing the DRQ group and CG on the interpretive subtest), 
existing differences, though not statistically significant, favored 
the Cognitive Organizer group over bcth the other two groups, 
ana the Directed I^eading: Question group over the Control group. 
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Conclusions 

The findingsvof Uiis study indicate in general that for the^se 
parUcular rfudents, subject to the limitations of this investiga- 
tion, the Cognitive Organizer type of introduction was-^uperior 
to the Directed Reading Question type of introduction and to 
giving no introductidns at alL 



TBE EFFECT OF BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES USE ON 
. THIRD GRADE READING ACHIEVEMENT Order No. 7807194 

GABEL, Glen Jay. Ed.'Bi Northern Arizona University, 1977. 
99pp, Adviser: Dr. David Whorton 

ProbIe\n. The major problem of this investigation was to 
, determine whether the use of behavioral objectives in reading . 
instruction had a significant impact upon the reading achieve- 
ment of primary students. Both the control and experimental 
groups were third grade students in Ai-izona public schools in 
the 1975-76 fSphool year. The control group were attending 
schools which had no use of reading behavioral objectives in , 
kindergarten in 1972-73, in first grade in 1973-74, or in second 
grade in 1974-75. The experimental group were attending 
schools which had relatively high use of reading behavioral ob- 
jectives in those same grades and years. 

Methodolo^rv . Each elementary school which possessed read- 
ing behavioral objectives during the years in question was as- 
signed a score. This score was derived from an evaluation of 
the quality and quantity of the objectives and from a question- 
naire completed by the principal and designed to measure the 
extent of past use of those objectives. 

The questionnaire was based on the premise that the follow- 
ing procedures constitute use of objectives: (a) frequent eval- 
uation of the students' progress on the objectives, (b) a thor- 
ough record keeping system based von the frequent evaluation, 
(c) constant regrouping of students within the room based on ' 
the frequent evaluation, (d) alternate learning procedures for 
each objective, and {e) ihservice training on the use of the ob- 
jectives. (A school which adhered to the above practices would 
have been in substantial conformity with Arizona's Continuous 
Uniform Evaluation System law and with ,i mastery learning ap- 
proach to teaching). 

Students in schools scoring more than haU of the possible 
number of points (1,746 students In 25 schools) became the ex- 
perimental group. Students in schools which did not even pos- 
sess reading behaWoral objectives (18,324 students in 289 
schools) became the control group. 

The reading ability of all third grade public school students 
in Arizona was tested in October of 1975 as part of a statewide 
achievement testing program. Grade equivalent scores on the 
■total reading" section of that test, the Stanford Achievement 
Test, were used for this research. The data was analyzed by 
means of T-tests to determine if the difference in the means 
of a given comparison of the experimental group and the con- 
trol group was significant at the .05 level. 

Findings . In eleven of the twelve comparisons between the 
experimental and control groups, a statistically significant dif- 
ference in reading achievement in favor of the experimental 
i^rqup was found. Consequently, six of the seven null hypoth- 
eses of the study were rejected. It seems reasonable to assume 
that the exgerimental treatment produced an increase in read- 
ing achievement test scores— that the primary children who 
received instruction based on a high use of behaviotal objec- 
tives in reading had reading achievement that was superior to 
that of the children for whom behavioral objectives did not even 
exist. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF CLARK 
COUNTY, NEVADA, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS ABOUT THE TEACHING OF READING IN THE 
PRIMAR.Y GRADES Order No. 7808900 

GEHRING, Roger Duanne, Ed.D. University of Colorado at 
Boulder, 1977. 207pp. Director: Professor Donald E. Carline 

This study fdcused upon the amount of knowledge that Clark 
Coitnty, Nevada, elementary school principals had about read- 
ing and the teaching of reading in the primary grades. The 
>urpose of the study stemmed from charges that many princl- 
)als lack the knowledge to effectively ssupervise rending pro- 
tlieir respective schools. 



To establish conclusions about principals*. knowledge, four 
questions were investigated which attempted to determine 
knowledgeability of elementary pi^incipals and teachers con- 
cerning commonly accepted concepts related to reading. The 
responses were compared to a National Ji^-y of reading ex- 
perts. 

Six null hypotheses were explored which compared the re- 
sponses of selected Clark County teachers and principals on 
the Research Form with information from Criterion Refer- - 
enced Testing at the third grade level. Comp.arisons were 
made among student populations above and below the 50th per- 
centile on the CRT tests and analyzed with the scores of prin- 
cipals and teachers scoring above and^below the mean score 
* for the Research Form. 

: Procedure 

pata were obtained from a Research Form completed by 
21 principals and 188 primary-grade teachers from the State 
of Nevada. The instrument included 43 questions developed 
from a list of concepts related' to primary-gr<n ie reading. 
Questions representative of commonly accepts d principles 
ai.d practices related to the following eight reading categories 
were utilized: 1) word recognition, 2) comprehension, 3) read- 
ing readiness, 4) materials, 5) methods, 6) evaluation of feach- 
ers, 7) evaluation of students, and 8) misceUaneous factors. 
A personal data form was also completQd by each respondent. 
The four questions were answered by the extent to, which the 
two sample populations concurred with the views of a national 
jury of reading experts on each question and a. comparison 
made between the scores of the two sample populations on the 
total test score, the eight categories identified above, and on 
each of l^e 43 questions wluch comprised the Research Form. 

The six null h>potheses were answered by comparing the 
responses of Clark County Teachers and principals on the Re- 
search Form with student scores for third graders in Clark 
County on a Criterion Referenced Test, AJl students were in 
the same schools as the selected principals and teachers. The 
principals were divided into high and low scoring groups ac- 
cording to their responses on the Researcli Form, Scores 
from the schools were divided between those above or below 
the 50th percentile on the CRT Test. 

Results 

From the analysis of the data collected, the following results 
occurred: L It was determined that the principals were in ac- 
cord with the national jury of experts on 28 of the 43 questions. 

2, The prmcipals attained 75 percent of the total number of 
pomts possible on the test as viewed by the collective mean. 

3, Based on the responses of the teachers, it was determined 
that they were in accord with the national jury of experts on 
28 of the 43 questions. 4, Judging by the collective mean, it 
was found that the teachers attained 75 percent of the total num- 
ber of pomts possible on the test. 5. From a statistical anal- 
ysis of the differences ijetween the total test means, the knowl- 
edge of^lhe principals was found to be not significantlv different 
from the knowledge of the primary-grade teachers. 

Conclusions 

It is concluded that (1) principals from Nevada ars. knowl- 
edgeable in reading, (2) principals from Nevada are relatively 
knowledgeable about concepts related to primary-reading in- 
struction, and (3) principals from iJevada are qualified to offer 
instructional leadership in reading. 
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AN INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS OF ACQUISITION, MAINTENANCE 

• AND GENERAUZATION BY THIIEE READING PROCEDURES 

• ON PRESCHOOL CHILDREN" Order No. 7809350 

GOETZ, Elizabeth Morey, Ph.D. University of K^sas, :977. * 
IWpp. * 

ft * 

Initially all potential preschool subjects were g^lven a series 
of pretests to determine whether they would be apprbpriate sub- 
jects for this reading study. The tests inciuded: (1) word 
meaning; (2) individuail letter names and sounds; (3) recall of 
syllable units taken from training words; (4) recall of training 
words; (5) recognition of training words; (6) recall of pseudo- 
words designed to measure generalization of sounds; and 
(7) recall of compound words which began with the to-be- trained 
words. The subjects selected were six wiio passed the word 
meaning tests at a given criterion but did not pass af.a-^speci- 
fied criterion the other pretests, with the exception of the Istter 
names and sounds and syllable tests. Information on the letter 
names was taken for a correlation with reading ability, and in- 
formation on letter sounds and ^y.lable units was collected for 
control purposes so that a sound or syllable pronounced before 
training could not be Runted as possible generalization aftel- 
training. ... • ' 

This study used an individual analysis design which con- 
trolled for individual differences in that each child was trained 
by threjs different reading procedures: sight, syllable and 
phonics. (One word was always associated with a given pro- 
cedure for any one ch/ld.) The subjepts were divided into two 
groups for control pu.nxjses. Group r (three subjects) origi- 
nally learned three- letter words, and than during a replication 
learned four-lettei- words, while Group II (three subjects) orig- 
inally learned four-lettt: words, and then had five-letter words 
taught during the replication. Each of the 18 words used in the 
study was counterbalanced acro'^s subjects and reading proce- 
dures 'so that word difficulty was controlled.^ 

Pretests, pasttests and daily probes were s.dministered for 
a comparison of the acquisition, maintenance and generalization 
of trained word* for the three reading procedures. In general, 
the sight procedure resulted in the most rapid acquisition for 
recall, fewer training errors, fewer letter-order recognition 
errors, and more frequent recall of trained words in compound 
words, tn addition, sight words were recalled more in sen- 
tences and stories read to the children by the experimenter. 
There also was an indication that after sight training children 
were more likely to respond to individually presented syllables 
with approximation of the co.-rect sounds indicating more 
guessing behavior. On the other hand, after syluble and pho- 
nics training there were better performano^ for reproduction 
of individual letter sounds and generalization of letter sounds 
to pseudo- words. Thus, results indicated tlkt when sight units 
(whole words) are trained, there is better p^formance'on tests 
for Ihe whole word. When sound units (letter sounds and sylla- 
bles) are trained, there is better performance on teiils for 
sound units. The differences between reading procedures noted 
during the original training (fall semester) were consistent 
during the replication (spring semester), but probably not so 
clearly different. This may indicate that the children had begun 
to learn words using their own preferred procedure or a com- 
bination of procedures, and the training procedure had loss in- 
fluence. 

The implication of these overall results for the teaching of ' 
reading to preschoolers is discussed. 
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THE CALIFORNIA EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM AND ITS EFF«CT UPON THE CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION METHOra RELATED TO READING 

HENDRICJCS, Donald Brian, Ed.b. JLJnlversity of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1977. Chairman: Professor Grayce A. Ransom* 

it Problem, The California State Early Childhor,d Education 
Program has necessitated many clianges in school management 
and instructional programs. As a resume of the accoim*ability 
requirements, the testing necessary to document progress, the 
evaluation procedures, and the additional community involve-, 
mertt, many -problems have de,veloped. The demands for a more 
sophisticated instructional program and an effective staff de- 
velopment plan have provided additional challenges. There is 
a gr^ need to identify effectfve methods of staff in-service to 
. bring about an uhderstanding and knowledge of what neods to be 
done to accd^iplish the goals of ECE. The purpose of th'fs ' 
sjudy was to ascertain significant changes fn reading instruc-* 
tion^ de.termine the most difficult areas of the EC^: require- 
ments to implement, study significant findings in the lUeratufe, 
and develop recommendations for stalf in-service for dealing 
with the identified difficulties of implementing an ECE plan. 

Procedures. Anj8-page questionnaire was developed to as- 
certain answers to 12 questions, A research population of 204 
school-leveJ. ECE coordinab|rs in schoolr. tluroughout California 
designated as having ECE .^ograms for the first yeax during 
1975-1976 was used. A 64% response was received. Data were 
analyzed and presented l?y frequency and percentage with com^- 
parisons made between selected dat"^ and selected pairs of 
i^ems utilizing chi-squ^e tests of significance. ^ ' 

^ ^Findings. (1) As; a school's student mobility increases, the 
school experiences a significant increase in the degree of diffi- 
culty irf directing aides, maintaining 10:1 student -adult ratio, 
recruiting volunteers, and implementing parent education. 
(2) As .iverage annual income of families served by the school 
increases, they escperience significantly less difficulty in re- 
cruiting volunteer assistance and implementing a parent edu- 
cation program. (3) Both paid instructional aides and volunteer 
parents were utilized in ECE reading programs in at least 
90/0 of the schools. (4) Due to the changes in approaches and 
methods to reading instruction resulting from ECE, there- " 
sources found to be of most value' and most frequently used at 
the school level for staff development were the principal and 
local specialist. 

Conclusions . The findings suggest: (1) Schools serving 
lower socioeconomic families and those located in areas of 
high mobility have much greater difficulty implementing the 
ECE program: (2) The ECE program has facilitated the use 
of paraprofessional personnel and volunteer aides, (3) A local 
school specialist and the principal are most effective as a staff 
development resource. (4) The most effective time for staff 
development activities is during the school day with personnel V 
relieved of regular^classroom^esponsibHites. (5) Changes in \ 
organizational patterns and methods or approaches to instruc- 1 
tion '.n reading are being accomplished as a result of ECE. 
(6) ECE staffs experience' the greatest difficulty in implement- 
ing nongraded/multigraded organizational patterns, locating 
resource people for programs and assistance, and providing 
parent education. . »« . 

Recommendations. On the basis of the findings and conclu- 
sions it is recommended that: (1) the California ECE program 
be continued with emphasis on increasing the number of partici- 
pating schools, continuing Additional fundjng for those schools 
serving low socioeconomic areas and areas of high student 
mobility, identifying resource people, continuing use of volun- 
teer aides, and providing parent education and community 
awajrehess; (2) a staff development program be designed which 
includes the following conditions: (a) a principal and a resource 
. teacher with strong leadership abilities who are knowledgeable 
regarding ECE, have a high level of commitment to the pro- 
gram and wiU include staff input in planning and developing 
ECE staff in-service be assigned to the school: (b) time be pro- 
vided during tlie school day for staff> members to participate in 
staff development activities; and (c) all members of the school's 
ECE staff be included in the plan for in-service training. 

(Copies available from Micrographics Department, Doheny 
Library, USC, Los Angeles, CA 90007.) 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE ja^TRODUCTION OF 
PHONICS IN TEN ^ASAL READING SERIES 
Hr ^ Order No. 780752:/ 

HERCIK, Naomi Katie DaUon,'Ph.D. Ohio University, 1977. 
]28pp. Director of Dissertation: Dr. Milton Ploghoft 

Statement of the Problem • ' 

The purpose of this study is to describe certain aspects of 
phonics instruction at the primary level in selected basal .read- 
ing series. The problem is one of obtainin^^ and comparing in- 
formation relating to the size of the pbonics load, to ^e se^, 
quencing and to the complexity of ^he phon«me-grapheme 

associations at each instructional l^vel in each series. . 

^ ' *■ ' 

ProcGaare ' \ , • 

- Ten leading basal reading series, In the latest ecfiiions read- 
ily available for the 1976-77 school year, were obtained. The 
skills d^elopment section of , the lesson plans' in the teacTiers' " « 
'manuals for each textt>ook, from the readiness*through the 
third -grade levels, were examined in this study. A tabulation 
w^ made on each level of the^ phonetic skills introduced in 'each 
of the 10 reading series, and a record wds kept of each time 
the skills were reinforced. Tables, developed from the records 
and tabulations, were presented andf^described to m^e specific 
comparisons among the series relative to the scope, sequence, 
and timing of the introduction of phonier skills. y 

Conclusions 

1. All of the 10 b^al reading series exa^mined in this study 
aclcnOWle4^e the value Of phonics instruction in beginning read- 
ying af is^ indicated by the inclusion of phonetic analysis skills 
in their primary program's. 2.' The introduction of phonetic 
elements at p re-first -grade levels is not supported by^res^ai-ch 
findings since studies at this level could be found. 8. Phonics 
instruction is not; delayed until after sight vocabularies have 
been developed, an apparent change^ since the early 19606. 
4, Basal readers are tending to include \arger phonic load? 
with the incorporation into the basal fexts much material that^ 
formerly was included in supplementary books. 5. Phonic gi^- 
er;ili2ations are not stressed in the bas^^readers, and this 
practice agrees with research findings on the low value pf in- 
struc^n in this aspect of phonics.' G.^There is some agreement 
on the general sequence isi introduction of phonetic elements. 
However, there exists a general lack of agreement on the se- 
quence of introduction within the categories. 

. / 

Recommendations / 

1. The approaches to the introduction of sound-symbol rela- 
tior^dhips for vowels should be studied to determine which is 
most efficient for teaching vowel sounds. Should all the sounds * 
associated with a vowel be taught together, or should the Ipng 
o<» short sounds be grouped together for introduction? 2. Since 
the category of vowel digraphs, dij)ht hongs, and vowel consonant 
combinations appears to contain the greatest disagreements 
among the series, perhaps an effort should be made by the text- 
book companies to simplify the learning of these skills by: 

a. Determining which elemer^ts have the greatest usefulness in 
word attack, and elimiriating th6se which occur infrequently 

b. Teaching the application of the vowel digraph rule early in 
their programs c. Providing emphasis for selected vowel com- 
binations equal to the emphasis given to single vowel sounds, 

3. Since a basal series could appear to have a strong phonics 
program when it actually only introduced large numbers of 
phonetic elements without providihg reinforcement, a small-^ 
scale study ^similar to this one sliould be^done to determine if . 
a te:.ctbook series provides the phonetic program desired by a 
school. 4. Textbook publishers sliould include a tabulation of 
the* emjphasis given on specific levels for the skills introduced 
in' their series because this would simplify the task of the 
teacher in textbook selection, and material for reteaching pho- 
netic elements could be found by referring to the index. 5. With 
the individualization of reading instruction becoming more pop- 
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alar,' it important that the variations in materials be con- - 
sidered when plans, are made for providing instrucOon in 
plidtalcs. The basal series were d> ^eloped under the assump- 
tion that basal materials wiU be used continuously throughout 
thp^rimary levels. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
VARIABLES AND SECOND GRADE STUDENTS' READING, 
MATHEMATICS AND AFFECTIVE OUTCOMES 
\ Order No, 780648^ 

HERMAN, Joan Leslie, E(1,D. University of California, X»os 
Apgeles, 1977. 128pp. Chairman: Professor Eva L. Baker 

Hie purpose of the study was to ekaciine the effects of a 
complex of variables associated with indivldu^Uized instruction. 
The strategy was to identify some of the necessary attributes 
of an individualized approach to instructicm, based oa a review 
of the literature and of existing systems, and then to use cur- 
rent cla^rooETi data to examine the relationships between these 
attributes and student cogriitive and affective outcomes, 

^ model was logically derived to explain the inter-relation- 
ships between the identified variables and their effects on stu-' 
dent outcomes. Aides were hyixjthe sized to indirectly affect 
student outcomes by malting progress monitoring, a number of 
concurrent activitie\s, and individualized interactio;. with the 
. teacher more feasible. Individualization in decisionmaking, 
including sources used for placement, frequency of progress 
monitoring and instructional qoirrectlons, was expected to have 
a direct effect -on outcomes, and also an indirect effect through 
its influence on the number of classroom activities and Indi- 
vidualization in teacher^student interactions, Individualizatlcm 
by activity was Ulso expected to have a direct effect on outcomes, 
^s wdllas an indirect effect by facilitating individualized inter- 
action with the teacher. Further, individualization in teapher- 
student Interactions was hypothesized to directly affect out- 
comes, 'Socio-economic status was also included in the model, 
with expected direct and indirect effects. 

. The-daU used in the study wette a subset of that collected ' 
during a recent evaluation of CalUomia's Early Childhood Edu- 
"caUoa Program (Baker, 1^77), and included data on 90 second 
grade classrooms. Process information was obtained from 
teacher questionnaires and interviews and classroom observa- 
tions. Student outcomes were assessed using criterion -refer- 
enced tests in reading and mathematics and measures <rf atti- 
tudes towai d reading and mathematics^ 

Path analysis was used to examine the significance of the 
relations in th^ hypothesized model for both reading and math- 
ematics, examine whethor socio-economic status affected 
the patterns of relationships, interaction ter.ms reflecting SES 
effects were also added to the model. 

The results in both reading and mathematics indicated that 
the hypothesized model did. not provide a satisfactory fit of the 
data. Relationships among process variables in both subject 
areas were sporadic, while process and outcomes relationships 
^ were contradictory. As predicted, socio-economic status was 
{iositively related, and whole clasis instruction for higher SES 
groups was negatively related to reading achievement. How- . 
ever, consulting with students, and, for lower SES classrooms, 
one measure of corrective action wer^s. negatively related to 
reading performance; whole class in^tiruction was associated 
with greater achievement in lower sfes classrooms. With re- 
spect to attitudes toward reading, consulting with students was 
found to be a negative predictor, and in lower SES classrooms, 
more adults. were associated with more positive student atti- 
tudes. 

In mathematics, as 5)redictGd, SES was positively related 
and whole class instruction was negatively relatecl to student 
performance. An unexpected finding'was that the number of 
adults was negatively related to achievement in lower SES 
classrocmis. Grouping was found to contribute to both more 
variation ^ classroom achievement and to less positive atti- 
tudes toward mathematics. For lower SES classrooms, more 
activities and a teacher's use of corrective action were posi- 
tively related to attitudes toward mathematics. , 



ibe mixed bindings regarding the effects of individualized 
instraction may be a function of the fact that classroom prac- 
tice does not mirror the theory espoused by advocates of class- 
room individualization. The lac^ xjf significant relationships 
among process variables suggest that teachers do not imple- 
m^t individualization in. aocoherent manner, and therefore the 
present results cannot fairly assess the j^otential of individual- 
ized strategies. However, given the sparcity of encouraging 
^^^sults found in this study, it might be well to examine more 
criSnOly the assumptions underlying individualized Instruction 
prior to expending resources to ensure that teachers use more 
indivldaallzed appro?.ches. 



COMPARATIVE DIFFICULTY OF BEGINNING ReAdING 
VOCABULARY: SET VT (MULTISYLLABIC WORDS) 

Order No. 7809590 

HITCHINGS, C. Gordon, Ed.D. University of Pittsburgh, 1977. 
115pp. 

The purpose of ttus study was to determine the effect of 
word length on learning difficulty of a set of fifty multisyllabic 
words, while also investigating th^ relationship between the 
word frequency and the rank order of learning difficulty of 
these words. /Isc "ncU'ded was a modified replication of the? 
treatment of the thirteen words originally selected from the 
Mangierl vocabulary study and continued to be replicated . 
throu^ the series of Horodezky, Cogar, Crouse, and Cianflone. 
The thirteen word replication was done in order to ascertain 
consistency of findings from different groups of children. 

The population consisted of 152 kindergarten children from 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. The Slosson Intelligence Test was 
administered to the children in order to provide a stratified 
random sampling of 108 pupils who were divided into equal 
numbers of high, medium and low categories. The sujjjects 
were further dividisd into three equivalent sections- of 36 pupils 
with twelve from each of the three I.Q. categories. 

The subjects were introduced to sixty**three monosyllabic 
and multisyllabic words through a combined method of instruc- 
tion developed to include elements of the phonic, kinesthetic, 
and the meaningful context methods used in earlier studies of 
the series. The sfxth set of words was selected on the basi« 
of length and contained twenty-one single syllabi.*? words, tventy- 
one two syllable words and twenty > one three syllable words. 
The sixty-three words were divided into word lists A, B, and C 
on a stratified random basis. 

The lists were taught to equivalent groups of six students in 
two fifteen minute instructional periods on consecutive days. 
Recall tests were given immediately following the instructional 
periods* A delayed recall test was administer<(=^d twenty-four ' 
tiours after instructional period two. 

The significance of difference in the learning difficulty of 
monosyllabic and multisyllabic words as shown by scores on 
the three tests (within the thre j word lists for the different 
[.Q. levels) and significance of infieractions were tested by a 
tour factor analysis of variance. Relationships between rank 
order of word hrequency and the rank order of learning diffi- 
culty were computed using the Spearman rank -order correla- 
tion coefficient formula. Relationships of the rank order dif- . ' 
ficulty with' the difficulty indices of the five previous studies 
ivere computed using the Pearson product-moment formula. 

The major findings of this study, based on the hypotheses 
tested are as follows: (1) The difficulty indices for fifty mono- 
ByUabic and multisyllabic words were found; (2) There was a 
significant difference for students* learning indices of words 
af different length. One-syllable words tend to be learned 
more easily than two- and three-syllable words except when 
sompared to high visual imagery words; (3) I.Q, does make a 
lifferr;nce in how many words students learn regardless of dif- 
ferent length; (4) Differences in word learning can be expected 
when teaching and testing at different intervals., Instrwctidnal 
reinforcement prior to testing will raise scores on recall tests; 
[5) Since no significant interaction effects were observed, IQ., 
word length, time of testing act independently of one another; 




(6) The reladonship of LQ. and learning difficulty of words 
shows no interaction; (7) There was no evidence, of relation- 
ship between the rank order of difficulty of the sixty-three 
words and the rank order^of word frequency as taken from the 
Comprehensive Reading Vocabulary - Primary List. 



ROLE OF DISTINCTIVE FEATURE THAININr> IN TEACHING 
LETTER NAMES TO KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 

Order No. 7809441 

HURST, Jeri FuUer, Ed.D. University of Kansas, 1977. 96pp, 

1. statement of the Problem . The assumption tested In this 
research is that letter-naming is p multi-stage process in 
which children can be helped by giving them training in noting 
the distinctive auditory and visual features of the letters. The 
letters b, d, and £ were selected for study because of their high 
incidence of confusability among elementary school students. 

A valid appraisal of such a program would take into consider- 
ation the cumulative rumljer of trials to criterion of training 
arid transfe*^ 

2, Procedure . Children who did not recpgniTie b, d, and £ 
by name were randomly selected from the nine kindergarten 
classes in Atchison, Kansas. Eifteen children were randomly 
assigned to each of the eight breatment groups and to the con- 
trol group. The treatments varied in regar d to types of dis- 
tractors used and kinds of trainjfng administered. Some of the 
groups had visual training and others received auditory train- 
ing. Treatment also differed with respect to the sequence of 
visual and auditory discrimination training. " 

8. Findings . There are no significant differences in the 
letter-naming achievement of kindergarten children trained in 
a program emphasizing the distinctive visual and auditory fea- 
tures of fa, d and £ versus those kindergarten children trained 
in a program not emphasizing the distinctive visual and audi- 
tory features of b, d and p. 

It does not seem to be'important that visual training pre- 
cedes auditory trainmg or auditory traiiiing comes before 
visual training when kindergartners are randomly selected 
and raridomly assigned to groups for instruction in learning to 
distinguish the letters b, d and p by name^ 

With reference to kind of distr actors and sequence of train- 
ing, the present study did not isolate one best method for teach- 
. ing letter names to kindergartners. 

Tiiere was as much variance within the treatment groups of 
children in the study as there was between the groups. 

4. Conclusions . The results of the study indicated that the 
differences between the treatment groups? were not great enough 
to warrant the recommendation of any one of the methods as 
being the best to use when teaching kindergartners to recognize 
the letters b, d and £. However, it is possible that differences 
between treatments could have been masked by the extensive 
within group-: variability. The auditory training for the groups 
of children in this study wds easy, yet the paired- ass^ie^rie 
transfer task remained comparatively difficult for mahy of 
. them. Apparently the task was of minimal difficulty and con- 
. tributed little to the letter -naming transfer task. The training 
was harder for the students using similar distractors, but it 
did not seem to reduce the number of trials to criterion on 
transfer. The initial phase of visual training, simultaneous 
discrimination, was entirely unnecessary for many children in 
• the present study. It was perceived that some children may 
need to begin training with dissimilar distractors and then 
move to highly similar distractors when the simpler task is 
masterecl. A dissimilar distractor phase may be unnecessary 
for other children. Kxami nation of Individual training and trans- 
fer scores in the present study indicates that there were chil- 
- dren Who needed few trials to reach criterijn on the yisual 
[ training but had difficulty with the transfer task. Apparently 
the children had discrimination needs that were not being met 
by the type of treatment preceding transfer. Perhaps paired- 
asaociate learning is not, for some children, a multi-stage 
process in which discrimination training is the first step. Ob- 
viously* there is a need for further research regarding distinc- 
• tive feature training and paired-associate lear.iing. 



PLAY ORIENTATIONS IN PICTURE BOOKS: A CONTENT 
ANALYSIS Order No. 7809135 

McVAIGH, Betty Lee, Ed.D. The University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, 1977. 121pp. Directbr: D^/lRosemnry McGce 

The purpose of this study was to investigate play tlieory ori- 
entations presented by the outcomes of play and game stories 
in children's picture books. Secondly, play theory orien'ations 
were investigated to discover their ,relatio?iships to &ex of the 
nriajor characters, racial and ethnic portrayals of major char- 
acters, sex of adults in the stories, involvement of adults in the 
play or ganie experiences, and types of play and game activi- 
ties. A subproblem was to deterhiine the effectiveness of 
Calllois* classification of games as a typology for play avid 
games found in picture books. 

Sixty-four preschool and primary school level picture books 
with play and game themes were analyzed. The Elementary 
School Library Collect iun (9th editiun) was used as the source 
for the book titles. The (.'ata were collected by use of content 
analysis. A checklist was' developed for coding the variabie.s. 
Cross-tabulation tables were used to analy7.e the data. . 

Analysis of the data provided information that showed thx-ee 
major. orientations toward play. Autotelically-oriented out- 
comes were present in more than haU the picture books. So- 
cially-oriented outcomes ranked second, and self-orientations 
were third. Orientation3 were related to other variables in the 
following ways: Caucasian boys were most often depicted in 
play stories. Adults were usually depicted as passively en- 
couraging play. The type of game- mos^^ often played involved 
various forms of simulation. Caillois* classification of games 
wiis not totally adequate to type children's play in picture books, 
especially the play activities of very young children. 



The length of the experiment was three weeks with all. sub- 
jects meeting daily for a twenty-five minute session with a 
regular staff member of the school. 

For the treatment, all subjects were given the same reading 
materials. One e.xperimental group (HO) experienced high- 
order oral questions after reading the stories. The second 
group (LO) experienced low-order oral questions after reading 
the stories. The control group (C) used questions prescribed 
in the teacher's manual of a basal program. Two post-tests of 
reac'iing comprehension were given. Data analysis for the mea- 
sures derived from the three groups was accomplished by using 
a 'wo-way analysis of covariance with the LQ. as covariate. 

Results 

Statistical treatment of resultant data, using a two-way 
analysis of covariance with the I.Q. as covariate, revealed an 
F ratio significant at the .05 level for the interaction between 
schools and treatment. No significant differences were^found 
between the effect of treatment and reading comprehension 
achievement. Similarly, there was no significant difference 
discovered between the effect-of, scliool and reading compre- 
hension achievement. 

•,Concl>ision5 

TRe u3e of high-order questioning patterjTs did not show a 
significant difference between the control of low- order ques- 
tioning groups. However, high- order questioning grojjps showed 
highest achievement scores for all groups and both schools. 



THE EFFECTS OF TWO DIFFERENT READING COiV.PRE- 
HENSION QUESTIONING PROGRAMS UPON THE RE/.DING 
- COMPREHENSION ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS AT A 
^FOURTH GRADE READING LEVEL Order No. 78U3159 

MATTHES, Carole Ann, Ph.D. The University of Nebraska - 
Lincoln, 1977. 119pp. AJviser: O. W. Kopp 

Purpose 

The experimenter investigated the effects of varying levels 
of oral cognitive questions on the reading comprehension of se- 
lected subjects* reading zt the fourth grade level. Specifically, 
the experimenter compared the ireatment pffecls of higher- 
level and knowledge-level questions on the reading comprehen- 
sion of the subjects. 

Hypotheses 

^hree specific null hypotheses were formulated: 1. There 
ip/no significant difference between fourth grade reading level 
/students* reading comprehension achievement and the type of 
questions asked in a low-order questioning program* a high- 
order questioning program* or a basal text questioning program 
(control group). 2. There is no significant difference between 
fourth grade reading level students* reading comprehension 
achievement and school they attend. 3. There is no significant 
Interaction between the school attended and the treatment given 
In either a low-order questioning program, a high -order ques- 
tioning program or a basal te.xt questioning program (control 
group). 

Procedure 

Sixty-six children, reading at a fourth grade level, from two 
different elementary schools, were randolnly assigned to two 
experimental and one control group; those involved with high- 
order questioning pi ocedurcs. those involved with low-order 
questioning procedures and those in a control situation (ques- 
tioning procedures from a basal text). ' , 
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AN im-ESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF CODE SYSTEMS 
INSTRUCTION ON KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN'S PERCEP- 
TIONS OF THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF READING 

Order No. 7802696 

MAYFIELD, Margie Ida, Ph.D. UnTverslty of Minnesota 1977 
228pp. * * 

The purpose of this Investigation was to determine kinder- 
garten children's perceptions of the nature and purpose of 
reading and the effects of code systems instruction based on a 
code systems approach using five code systems (graphic, idea, " 
word, alphabet , .special) found in the young child's environment'. 

The study was conducted using three kindergarten classes 
(N=82): one class was assigned to intensive instruction (series 
of lessons on concepts, vocabulary, identification, and use of 
code systems); the second class to integrative instruction 
(vocabulary and concepts of code systems were integrated Into 
a kindergarten program during sharing/meeting time and a 
unit on community helpers); the third class was the control 
group. 

All of the children were pretested individually on their 
perceptions of the purpose of reading (Orientation to Literacy), 
their understanding of reading behaviours (Understanding Lit- * 
eracy Behavior), their identification of code systems (Code 
Systems Identification), their ability. to read printed symbols 
in an ehvironmental context (Contextual Picture), and their 
responses to four interview questions (Wliat do you think read- 
ing is ? Can you read ? Who do you know who can read ? What 
does reading help you do?). 

The Investigator conducted twenty daily instructional ses- 
sions of approximately 25 minutes with each of the two treat- 
ment groups. After treatment was completed, all children were 
posttested using the same measures as before with the addition 
of Code Systems Vocabulary to measure the ability of the treat- 
ment groups only to name the specific code systems. 

The i-esults of the^interview questions were analyzed de- 
scriptively. The main analysis was a MANCOVA to determine 
the effects of the treatment across and within the three groups 
on the children's perceptions of the nature and purpose of read- 
ing and their understanding of code systems. Additional infpr- 
mation from cliildren, parents, and teachers was presented. 



Kindergarten children in both treatment groups showed an 
understanding of the concepts and vocabulary of code systems 
and improved perceptions of the nature and purpose of reading 
as measured by the instrument^. There was no statistically 
significant effect due to age, sex, or treatment by sex inter- 
action. MANCX)VAs showed a statistically significant effect 
across the three groups due to treatment on Understanding 
LitenCcy Behavior, Code Systems Identification, and Contextual 
•Picture tests but not on Orientation to Literacy. There were 
statistically significant differences within both treatment groups 
on Orientation to Literacy, Understanding Literacy Behavior, 
Code Systems Identificatioiri.,jContextual Picture, and Code Sys- 
tems Vocabulary, 

From an analysis of the* children's responses to the inter- 
view questions, it was found that. the majority of the children 
gave meaningless responses to What do you think readhig is? 
and What does reading help you do? in pre and posttest. Nearly 
all the children could name someone who could read. In the 
pretest, the majority of children said they could not read; in 
the posttest, more children 1u the intensive instruction and con- 
trol groups said they could read. 

Additional infprmation'obtained from the children, parents, 
and teachers suggests that some children showed an Interest 
in code systems outside school and th^t some children showej^^. 
more interest in and more positive attitudes toward reading. 

The results of this study suggest that kindergarten children 
can learn the concepts and vocabulary of code systems and 
that such instruction had an effect on the children's perceptions 
of the nature and purpose of reading. It is possible to integrate ' 
code systems instruction into kindergarten programs. 

The findings of this study que stfon the accuracy, value, and 
usefulness of interview questions alone to ascertain children's 
percejplions of the nature and purpose of reading. The gather- 
ing of information from the participants and observers in this 
study was valuable and insightful. 



sy£la^les::\ A Weighted, 



GRAPHEMIC INVENTORY 
Order No. 7804604 



SAKIEY, Elizabeth Haggerty, Ed.D. Rutgers University The 
State yniversity of New Jersey (New Brunswick), 1977. 156pp. 
Chairperson: Ed\yard B. Fry 



The American/Heritage Word Frequency Book (Carroll, 
Davies, & Richnian, 1971) served as basic x-aw' data for the, 
study. Compiled from a computer assembled selection of over 
5;000,000 words or tokens from texts used in grades three 
through nine, its 86,741 word types were presented both in Al- 
phabetical and Rank LLsts. 

Problem 

The main problem of the study was to develop a weighted 
graphemic syllable inventory based on the first 5,000 words in 
■ descending order of frequency produced from an Edited Alpha- 
betized List which was derived from the above-mentioned data. 

Secondary problems included the following: .(a) the develop- 
ment of an Edited Alphabetized List, (b) the ^generation of a'De- 
scending Order Frequency List, (c) the production of a list of 
unweighted syllables, (d) the development of a list of weighted 
syllables, and (e) the deter mii>ation of the gross number of 
^Uables, tlie number of distinct syllables, and the number of 
one through six syllable words in the commonest 5,000 words. 



Procedures . 

The initial phase of this research invoived editing Carroll 
et ah's, (1971) Alphabetical List. This was accomplished by 
eliminating and combining certain data using both computer 
and hand procedures. An Edited Alphabetized List and De- 
scending Order Frequency List resulted. 

The next step was graphemic syllabication of the top 5,000 
words on ilie Descending Order Frequency List. The Ameri - 
can Heritage School Dictionary (1972) and the unabridged ver- 
sion were utilized as sources. With the help of the computer, . 
these syllable coded words were merged with the total word 
frequency data previously obtained. Then an unweighted inven- 
tory and a reduced list of unweighted syllables was. gene ratedr 
From that information, a weighted syllable Inventory and a rer 
auced Weighted Syllable List were developed. This was, accom- 
plished by sumniing the frequencies of the various words in 
which the syUables appeared. 

Determination was also made of the gross number of syllables, 
the number of different syllables, and the number of one through 
six syllable words that occurred in the 5,000 commonest words. 

Results 

The following results were obtained: X, The 86,741 word 
types of the Word Frequency Book were reduced in number to 
44,174, Thus the size of both the Edited Alphabetized List and 
the Descending Order Frequency List w<?re,.apDroxlmately half 
the size of the lists upon which they wdrg^baseoV 2. With the 
.exception of ''words" and •'word,"Hlere was UttUJ difference ip 
the rankings when the top lOOj^de of the Deseeding Order 
Frequency List was compaMtf with the American\terltage Rank 
List, 3, The ten most fr^<(Qent words in descending order were 
as follows: *the,» «of,/^.and,''^«a," «to/ -in," .«is/l *you,» 
■that," and "it"; all of which were functors. 4. On tB 
weighted 3,402 syllable inventor^, only 322 different ^llables 
or 10% had frequencies of five or higher. These syllaSies were 
reported as the Unweighted Syllable List. 5^ *Ing," *er/Kfa,» 
«ly,» "ed," n," "es," "re," nion," and «ln» were the 10 cdV 
raonest unweighted syllables In descending order of occurrence. 
6, Two hundred ninety-five syllables had weighted frequencies 
above 2,945 which was .05 of i%oi the gross syllable token 
weight and nearly 10% of the number of different syllables. 
These syllables comprlseii the Weighted Syllable List, 7, In 
descending order, the 10 most frequent weighted syllables were ' 
as follows: "the," -a," -of," "to," «and,» «ln,." nng,» «er,» 
"is," and ^l." 8. Fortyrseven of the weighted syllables occurred 
only once. 9. The number of syllables common to both lists was 
156 which was 48% of the unweighted list and 53% of the weighted 
list. One hundred sixty-five syllables were i:nlque to the un- 
weighted list; 139, the weighted list. 10. There were 9,358 
gross syllables of which 3,402 were distinct syllables. 
11. Monosyllabic and two syllable words each accounted foir 40% 
of the 5,000 commoneat words; three syllable words, 15%; four 
^llabxe words, 4%; and five and six syllable words combined, 
1%. . . 



Conclusion 

The Edited Alphabetized List and its concomitant Descending 
Order Frequency List provide a more convenient and efficient 
source of word frequency data for publishers, educators, and 
researchers. Therefore, it could be used as a supplement io 
the Word Frequency Book ; 

Moreover, knowledge of the most common syllables should 
aid in the preparation of teaching materials. However, users 
of the syllable data are cautioned to consider that an unweighted 
count cajube misleading since many syllables do not o^ cur in 
high fr^S^ncy words. Conversely, high ranking weighted sylla- 
bles soMtlmes turn up in but a few words. The list including 
syllables common to both the unweighted and weighted lists 
might be a practical, all-inclusive solution to the problem of ■ 
what syllables to teach, Such a list would have the advantage of 
containing the most heavily weighted syllables and of haying the 
scantily weighted bat oft-occurring syllables eliminated. 



A COMPARISON OF THREE STRATEGIES AND TEACHER 
INFLUENCE ON BEGINNING READING SKILL ACHIEVE- 
MENT Order No. 7809137 

SLATTON, Thomas D., Ph.D. The University of North Caro- 
lina at Greensboro, 1977. 79pp. Director: Dr. Nancy White 

This study is an investigation ol the use of three different 
methods of teaching beginning reading by each of six teachers 
to equal numbers of elementary students of similar social and 
economic backgrounds. 

The three systems utilized included the Ginn 360 Basal 
Reading Series, the Wisconsin Design for Word Attack Skill 
Development, and the Van Allen Language Experience Pro- 
grams. All teachers participated in in-service workshops con- 
ducted by this writer. 

The pre- and posttest experimental design spanned a ten- 
week period. Gains in reading achievement were compared 
among systems utilized and among teachers participating. 

RiBSults indicated that there was no significant difference 
in achievement due to. a particular instructional method used.- 
However, results supported the fact that individual teachers 
accounted for significant differences in reading achievement. 

It was concluded thai gains in reading achievement by stu- 
dents in the primary grades is not dependent on the method 
utilized to teach reading. Rather, gains are attributable to in- 
dividual differences among teachers. 

Suggestions for further research included the isolation of 
the less quantifiable personality factors of teachers to provide 
a closer match of teacher and pupil, wherever possible, to 
maximize success. 



THE jSFFECT OF TRAINING IN QUESTIONING AND STU- 
DENT QUESTION GENERATION ON READING ACHIEVE- 
MENT * Order No. 7802574 

.WEINER, Cheryl Jane, Ph.D. University of Oregon, 1977. 
.205pp. Adviser: Dr. Karl D. Hesse 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the effects of 
student question generation on reading achievement. Two main 
effects were studied. The first was the effect of training stu- 
dents to ask six generic questions about what they read. The 
second was the effect of inducing students to ask these ques- 
tions about their reading while participating in an instructional 
unit. The study was conducted in one public elementary school 
in Springfield, Oregon. In eaich of the three sixth grade class- 
robnis, students were randomly divided into four treatment 
groups: frained-^Question^s (TQ), Trained Non-Questioners 
(TNQ), Untrained Questioners (UQ), and Untrained Non-Ques- 
tioners (UNQ). * , ^ 

The study had three phases: a pilot study, a training pro- 
gram sequence, and an instructional unit' sequence. The 3 day 
pilot study was used to make decisions about how to implement 
both the training prOgrani and the Instructional unit. During 
the 9 day training program sequence, the TQ and TNQ groups 
were trained to ask questions about what they read. During the 
11 day Instructional unit sequence on ecology, students in all 
four treatment groups read a passage, completed a written 
worksheet, and interacted with a partner in dyads. The work- 
sheets given to the TQ and UQ groups directed them to gen- 
erate six quejtiCiis about the reading. The worksheets givon 
to the TNQ and UNQ groups directed them to complete vari- 
ous language arts activities related to the content of the ecology' 
unit. The training program and worksheets were developed by c 
the experlmentor. 

Reading achievement was measured by an objec^ve multiple 
choice test and an essay test given to all four treatment groups 
before and after the instructional unit treatment. A 2 (train- 
ing) X 2 (questioning) factorial design was used to investigate 
the two n\ain effects of training and questioning on reading 
achievement, A. Two -Way Analysis of Co-Variance w:as used 
to ana?yze the post test scores on the two tests. The pre tests 



were the co-variates. The mean score of the dyad of partners 
was the unit of analysis. There were 27 dyads analyzed: eight 
in the TQ group, five In the UQ group, seven in the TNQ 
group, and seven in the UNQ group. Multiple planned compari- 
sons were computed using the Scheff^ test. Statistical signifi- 
cance was at the .05 level. 

Based on the scores of the objective multiple choice test, 
there was a statistically significant training effect and inter- 
action effect but no questioning effect. There was a significant 
difference bet^veen the Trained Questioner.and Trained Non- 
Ouestioner groups in the direction of the TNQ group. Also, 
there was a difference between the combined Trained-Ques- 
tioner, Untrained Questioner, and Trained Non -Questioner 
groups and the Untrained Non -Questioner group in favor of the 
three treatment groups.. Scores on the essay test did not 
achieve statistical significance; however, they showed trends 
in the same direction. 

The results indicated that students who were trained to 
generate six generic questions about what they read did better 
on two reading achievement tests than students who were not 
trained. On the other hand, inducing trained and untrained 
students to generate questions during instruction did not affect 
their achievement test scores. However, training in question- 
ing combined with practicing questioning was not as effective 
as training alone on the objective test, but was more effective " 
on the essay test. 

The results have Implications. for both classroom teachers 
and researchers. Training students to engage in a covert but 
active cognitive strategy while reading, such as generating 
questions, may be an effective way to improve students' achieve- 
ment in reading. However, making students manifest that' 
strategy in overt observable behaviors, such as completlrig 
worksheets, may interfere with their reading achievement. - 
Moreover, grouping students into dyads may bd a viable ih- • 
structional technique that improves individual achievement. 
Further research is warranted in training students to generate 
questions or engage in other covert cognitive strategies while 
reeding. Also, the efficacy of rote worksheet drills as opposed 
to more open language arts worksheet activities needs to be 
explored. Finally, dyadic interaction deserves more careful 
consideration as a viable instructional alternative that could 
Promote more efficient prose learning. 



AN ANALYSIS OF CLOZE PROCEDURE AS A TEACHING 
STRATEGY FOR IMPROVING READING SKILL 

Order No. 7803379 .. 

WILSON, George Ronald, Ph.D. The Pennsylvania- State Uni- 
versity, 1977. 248pp. 

% 

This experiment was designed to study changes in cloze 
scores when students were asked to attend to form word- and 
structure words. The study placed emphasis upon the syntactic 
relationship of the' words deleted and the remaining structures. 
An understanding of syntactic structures was presumed to be 
an Integral part of the reading process, and the study was an 
investigation into an alternatlve to the established approaches 
to reading improvement. Six classes from a squall school dis-o 
trlct in Central Pennsylvania were Involved in the study. Two 
of thess were lourth grade; two were sixth grade; and two were y 
eighth grade. The eighth grade findings were not part'ofthe • 
final discussion because the statistical data was not complete 
igr that particular group. 

One class from each grade level was labeled as a cloze 
group. These were the experimental groups. The. remaining ' 
tliree were labeled as rhetorical groups. The design followed 
was to give all students a pre -test followed by a sequence of 
nine instructional sessions, a 'post -test followed by nine other 
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lessoiui, and a second post-test. The rhetorical groups received 
a sequence of eighteen lessons involving those items of instruc- 
tion associated with traditional reading and rhetoric classes. 
Tests ^sed for Pre -test, Poot-iest 1, and Post -test 2 evaluation 
were the Stanford Reading Ac/devement Tests (Forms W, X, 
'and Y, 1964) and a cloze test. 

The granr^matical lessons presented to the cloze groups 
were, as much as possible, presented first by definition and 
then by syntactical position. All lessons were presented by a 
series of transparencies on overhcfiad projectors. A definition, 
as well as examples, of the type of word was first presented. 
Then, a cloze exercise was presented from which all of the 
corresponding parts of speech for that lesson had been removed. 
The students supplied answers on answer sheets and then re- 
noved their pencils from their desks and used a felt tip marker 
to correct their papers. An overlay was next placed on the 
cloze exercise providing the correct ans^i^ers. After correc- 
tions were completed, a third stencil was placed upon the first 
two, indicating the relation of the target part of speech and the 
remainder of the sentence. This procedure was followed In 
each lesson by a short review summarizing the point of the 
lesson. 

Three null hypotheses wex^e formulated for static ical anal- 
ysis. No significant difference was found between those who 
received. cloze training and those who received rhetorical 
training for the period involving structure words nor was there 
significant difference for the period Involving forn^ords, 
This was also true for the entire experiment. Therefore, the 

^ntill hypotheses could not be rejected.*^ ^ . ; 

r The research did not provide statistical evidence that gram- 
niktical exercises could be. enhanced by the cfoze procedure. . 
However, since all groups did improve slightly in reading 
ability y the research does suggest that the use of cloze as a 
classroom procedure Is Just as effective as traditional models 
of instruction. This provides reading teachers with one morn 
cla^room techpique^to use in diversifying classroom presen- 
tations,^ It was recommended that similar studies should in- 
vestigate using cloze procedure as an alternate technique over 
longer periods. 



